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Secondary Education: Fee or Free 
KX 

It has been seventy-five years since our courts first recognized 
secondary education as a part of the schooling which might be pro- 
vided at public expense. For at least twenty-five years it has been 
apparent to educational philosophers that so long as students pay 
money to attend our so-called “public” schools they are not fully 
public. Studies have been made from time to time of the actual 
cost of attending. While the figures involved have varied, these 
studies have shown consistently that a large portion of our popula- 
tion could not afford to send its children to the free public schools. 

The standard argument against free public education through- 
out the history of the American school is that the public budget 
cannot afford the demand which would be made. The standard 
reply of school men for at least a hundred years has been that 
the American public could not afford to neglect the development of 
its greatest natural resource. Since standard replies become quickly 
trite, we are likely to become complacent in dealing with even the 
gravest of problems. 

Fees, summer tuition, charity drives, and the support of ath- 
letics and other extra-curricular activities are the more apparent 
offenders against the ideal of free public secondary education. Alert 
and imaginative administration is sorely needed in the solution of 
the problem. This issue of the Journal reflects the opinion and 
experience of several localities. We hope that teachers and school 
principals will find here suggestions pertinent to their own 
situations. 











Reducing the Cost of Secondary 
School Attendance 


KENNETH W. FINDLEY 
Principal, Maumee High School, Maumee, Ohio 


KX 

NDER existing federal laws the American system of public 
© Soate is a function of the states and as such has usually 
received mention in the state constitutions. Every state has had 
some form of compulsory school attendance law since 1918 in which 
year the enactment of such a statute in Mississippi completed the 
roll. Numerous complex yet interesting problems have arisen be- 
cause of these diverse compulsory school attendance laws. 

The purpose of this article is not to find fault with existing 
compulsory school attendance regulations. Practices and problems 
resulting from compelling children of varying socio-economic back- 
grounds to attend the same school have long been dominant edu- 
cational concerns. A facet meriting serious thought is that of 
reducing the cost of secondary school attendance. 

A senior girl came to my office the second week of school plead- 
ing to change her class schedule in such a way as to permit her 
to work the last two periods of each school day. Our conversation 
ran approximately as follows. “Don’t you need any of that time 
for study? You must remember the last two periods are part of 
the school day even though you have nothing but study halls,” I 
admonished. 

“Oh, I must work all I possibly can in the afternoon and do 
my studying at night or else I won’t be able to attend school at 
all,” she replied. 

“Why do you have to work? What do you do with all your 
money?” I kidded. 

“Why, I owe for my gym suit, class dues, towel fees, G.A.A. dues, 
for two locks, the rent on my trombone, for three workbooks, for 
my class ring, and I must look ahead so as to have money to pay 
for my senior pictures, invitations, postage, and graduation clothes.” 

“Doesn’t your father help pay your expenses?” I inquired. 

“My father is dead. There are five of us children and I am the 
oldest. We have to work all we possibly can because mother is 
not well at all.” 
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After the girl left my office, I checked her story out of personal 
interest and found it true to the last detail. I cite this single inci- 
dent, from a vast number that might be related, to focus attention 
upon the fact that secondary education in America, in this era is 
not exactly free public education as the term would seem to imply. 
To many thousands of secondary school students the “miscellany” 
of school fees works no financial hardship. To other thousands 
these same sundry expenses become a burden sufficiently significant 
to tempt certain young people to obtain money by means not 
sanctioned in modern society. Of three boys who were apprehended 
in a certain school system, during the past year, all were emphatic 
in explaining that they needed the money to pay for meals in the 
school cafeteria, club memberships, and sweaters bearing the school 
insignia. 

Attempts at lowering the cost of secondary school-attendance and 
equalizing educational opportunity have resulted in free textbooks, 
free transportation, federal aid to the school lunch program, aid 
to indigent children, athletic injury insurance paid wholly or in 
part from athletic funds, medical care by local or county or state 
organizations, financial aid to children of deceased veterans, plans 
whereby students with limited financial means can work out fines 
and dues, installation of washing machines and dryers to reduce 
towel fees and school laundry expenses, age and schooling certifi- 
cates and class schedules permitting students to work part time. 

In our local school system continued inability, over a period of 
years, to get satisfactory laundry service resulted in the installation 
of electric washing machines and dryers. No other experiment of 
recent years has been so successful and generally appreciated. 
Laundry fees for boys’ and girls’ gym towels have been minimized, 
washable football gear has been kept clean, and the home manage- 
ment department has been using the equipment as a valuable edu- 
cational adjunct. The cafeteria and custodial staff likewise have 
made excellent use of the machinery. Under proper management 
essential laundry equipment will pay for itself in a few years and 
at the same time represent a saving to all departments concerned. 

For several years we have had practices in operation whereby 
indigent children might decrease the amount of cash needed to 
attend our public school. These practices have been imperative in 
view of the fact that many pupils from the county children’s home 
attend the local school. These children have little or no spending 
money. Suitable endeavors and educational experiences include 
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helping in the cafeteria, assisting in the library, running errands, 
assisting teachers, helping with the athletic program, operating 
concessions, assisting the custodians, special shop projects, special 
poster and fine arts designing, assisting with central office filing and 
routine tasks, assisting with the summer recreation program, and 
so on. Generally speaking, the above experiences demand no 
financial reimbursement—merely credit toward incidental fees and 
dues. The philosophy that no stigma is attached to honest en- 
deavor, regardless of the apparent “meniality” of the task, has gen- 
erally obtained among staff and students. 

A school’s philosophy is reflected noticeably in the class sched- 
ules of its students. This is axiomatic both in terms of courses 
pursued and in the daily arrangement of classes. It has been a 
policy in the Maumee public secondary schools to provide for indi- 
vidual differences, all along the line, in so far as humanly feasible. 
Such being the state of affairs, it is obvious that we arrange the 
schedules of many students so as to permit them to work the final 
periods of the school day. To date this policy has tended toward 
excellent cooperation between students, teachers, and administra- 
tors, while at the same time permitting upper classmen to earn 
needed cash. 

Our athletic department has not been a slave to the idea of 
amassing the most money possible; consequently, many deserving 
students appreciate the opportunity of helping to take care of the 
football field, football equipment, gymnasium equipment, locker 
rooms, advertising, concessions, the public address system, and such 
as a means of alleviating the worry attached to owing money to the 
school. Locally it has been found possible to reduce the cost of 
secondary school attendance in ninety-nine percent of the impera- 
tive instances. 

Summarily, this article observes that, although the term “free 
public education” is a misnomer, there are many ways by which 
the cost of secondary school attendance can be reduced. The start- 
ing point in attacking the problem of cost reduction is acceptance 
of an educational philosophy sufficiently embracive to permit pro- 
vision for situations whereby indigent students meet the majority 
of their financial school obligations without embarrassment, stigma, 
or excessive hardship. That these situations or experiences should 
be as educational as possible is, of course, a foregone conclusion. 

















School Fees Increase 
WILLIAM E. ROSENSTENGEL 
Kr 

HE HIGH SCHOOL is one of the United States’ contribu- 
"oa to world education. Probably no other nation has tried 
such a gigantic educational program—that is, “a free high school 
education to all youth.” Since the opening of the first public high 
school in Boston in 1821, efforts have been made to make secondary 
education “free to all.” Although, “free secondary education to 
ail” has been the goal of the people for the past 129 years, there 
still remains the problem of fees. Schoolmen, in general, condemn 
the practice of charging fees in the public schools. However, the 
support of public education remains so inadequate, the adminis- 
trators feel that funds must be secured from any and every source. 

A study of fees being charged in 69 city administrative high 
schools in 1940-41 was made by Reginald Turner! and a follow-up 
study of the fees charged in 45 of these high schools was made for 
the school year ending June, 1950.” 

The 69 high schools included in the first study represented 
every section of the state and included small town and city high 
schools. The enrollment in these 69 high schools ranged from 100 
to 1,705 pupils. The average-sized school was 626 pupils. The 
second study included only 45 of these schools. The enrollment 
of these schools in 1950 ranged from 67 to 1,661 pupils and the 
average-sized school was 676 pupils. 

In 1941 all of the 69 schools had some kind of a fee. There 
were 23 different kinds of fees charged by these schools. In 1950 
each of the 45 schools had one or more fees and there were 46 
different kinds of fees. The following table gives the most common 
fees charged in 1941 and 1950 and the number and per cent of 
schools charging each fee. 

The per cent of schools charging the several different fees was 
greater in 1950 than in 1941 with the exception of textbook rentals. 
Only 87 per cent of the schools charged textbook rentals in 1950 
while 93 per cent of the schools charged this fee in 1941. There 
were several new fees appearing in the 1950 study, such as wood- 
working, driver education, mechanical drawing, distributive edu- 
cation, machine shop, and audio-visual education. There were two 


1 Reginald Turner, Fees Charged High School Pupils in North Carolina ms 3 a. 
Unpublished Seminar Paper, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 

2 The material on the second study was completed by Taylor L. Huskins, a ~ 
student of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. during the 1950 summer 
session. 
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TABLE I 






NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SCHOOLS CHARGING CERTAIN FEES 
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charged an assembly fee. 


for the textbook rental fee. 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF TEXTBOOK RENTAL FEES 


schools which charged an examination fee and three schools which 


The amount charged for each fee in 1941 ranged from a low of 
10 cents for publications to a high of $24.00 for band. 
the range was from a low of 10 cents for publications to a high of 
$36.00 for band. There was a variation among the schools in the 
amount charged for a particular fee. Table II shows this variation 


In 1950 


In 1941 there were four schools that did not have a rental fee 
for textbooks. In 1950 there were seven schools. The range in 
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the amount of fees, in 1941, was from one to five dollars. In 1950 
the range was from two to six dollars. The average fee in 1941 
was $2.90 and in 1950 the average fee was $3.71. This is an in- 
crease of approximately 28 per cent. 

In 1941, there were 46, or 66 per cent, of the schools that charged 
a home economics fee. The amount of the fee ranged from 25 
cents in two different schools to $2.25 in another school. The 
average fee was $1.11. In 1950, there were 34, or 75 per cent, of 
the schools that charged a fee for home economics. The amount 
of the fee ranged from $1.00 to $5.00. The average amount of 
this fee in all schools was $2.50 per year. The average amount 
paid has increased 125 per cent during the ten-year period. 

The typewriting fee, in 1941, ranged from 50 cents to $18.00 in 
43 schools. The average was $4.84. In 1950, it ranged from 75 
cents to $18.00 in 29 schools. The average was $5.50. The in- 
crease in the typing fee was only 66 cents. 

In 1941, the band fee ranged from 50 cents to $24.00 in 19 
schools. The average was $6.14. In 1950, this fee ranged from 
50 cents to $36.00 in the same number of schools. The average 
was $9.70. During this ten-year period the average band fee had 
increased from $6.14 to $9.70. 

The total amount of money collected by the 69 high schools in 
1941 was $193,490.10, or an average of $4.48 per pupil enrolled. 
The total amount of money collected by the 45 high schools in 
1950 was $156,444.50, or an average of $5.07 per pupil enrolled. 

If one would permit his imagination to wander, he might say 
that the high schools in North Carolina are collecting approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 annually in fees for the support of public 
education. 

The Constitution of North Carolina provides that “The Gen- 
eral Assembly . . . shall provide by taxation and otherwise for a 
general and uniform system of public schools, wherein tuition shall 
be free of charge to all the children of the state between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years.” Webster’s dictionary defines tuition 
as, “the price of, or payment for, instruction.” If one considers fees 
as part of the price of instruction, then the schools in North Caro- 
lina, that charge special fees for the privilege of pursuing a subject, 
are violating the mandate of the state constitution. 

No doubt fees keep many youth from enrolling in certain sub- 
jects. The question is raised, is it democratic to force a child into 
the public school and deny him the privilege to pursue a subject 
because he cannot pay the fee? 











Championship Athletics Without 
Gate Receipts 


GrorGE M. STUBER 
Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri 
mx 
' , JHY must the interscholastic athletic program remain a 
“stepchild” in our educational system? The answer to this 
question should be carefully considered by those responsible for 
establishing policies for school curricula. 

For too many years the interscholastic athletic program has been 
“tolerated” in the educational program as one of those necessary 
evils which must accompany the administration of a high school. 
The program has remained on the outside fringe of educational 
activities with little official recognition or financial support given 
by school authorities. The program has had to pay its own way 
even though it can be justified as a builder of morale, a crucible 
of democracy and the culminating product of a well-rounded 
physical education program. 

For this article, it is not necessary to consider all of the values 
inherent in an interscholastic athletic program. These should be 
recognized readily. Also easily discernible are the abuses of the 
program as it has been conducted in the past and is still conducted 
in some parts of our country. 

After considering both sides of the case certain guiding prin- 
ciples should be established. 


1. The welfare of the student should be the guiding prin- 
ciple to follow. All experiences in any school activity should 
be designed to benefit the student and add to his or her total 
development. 

2. The athletic program should be an integral part of a 
well balanced physical education program and available to 
all students instead of a select few. 

3. All educational experiences worthy of being offered in 
a school should be financed by the Board of Education and 
open to the public without additional fee. 


In the school system of Clayton, Missouri, the many questions 
concerning the athletic program have been carefully weighed. It 
has been decided to give the program full recognition and com- 
plete financial support as a desirable educational activity. 

On September 1, 1947, the Clayton Board of Education elimi- 
nated the collection of all gate receipts for the athletic program. 
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Students and patrons of the community and from the visiting 
school are invited to all games free of charge. The athletic pro- 
gram is financed by the Board of Education as part of an extensive 
physical education program. 

Physical education is required for all students daily for each 
semester in attendance in grades g-12. Students receive credit for 
this requirement. In addition, a one semester course in health 
education is required for graduation. This class meets daily and 
carries full credit. 

Since the Board considers athletics to be an integral part of 
the physical education program, students participating in the ath- 
letic program are excused from regularly scheduled physical edu- 
cation classes only during the season of participation. This applies 
to both boys and girls in grades 10-12 only. 

An attempt is made to give as many students as possible the 
opportunity for competition. To accomplish this, we sponsor both 
boys’ and girls’ teams at different grade and development levels. 
Each team is fully equipped, has its own coach, and plays a schedule 
against teams of comparable classification from schools of the 
greater St. Louis area. 

As an example, the school sponsors four football teams; a var- 
sity team, a junior varsity, a sophomore team, and a freshman team. 
All teams play a regular schedule of interscholastic football games, 
but minor modifications of the regulations are made to adapt the 
game to the age level of the boys participating. Similar plans are 
sponsored for other sports, for both boys and girls. 

For the welfare of the students, certain policies have been 
adopted to guide those in direct charge of the athletic teams. The 
length of the season and the number of games permitted are estab- 
lished; the days on which games may be played are designated to 
create a minimum of interference with school hours; and the length 
of practice sessions is limited. A medical examination for all par- 
ticipants is required and a school physician is present at all varsity 
football games. Post season games are not permitted except those 
sponsored by the state athletic association. Travel is restricted 
except for state meets. 

Since beginning this plan the results have been encouraging. 
The teams are better equipped than ever before. Large, well- 
behaved crowds have attended the contests. The teams have been 
reasonably successful in competition with other schools. Last year 
the varsity football team was undefeated! But most important of 
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all the program has been placed on a par with other desirable 
educational experiences. The program is run for the benefit of the 
students without pressure to make money, to please crowds, or to 
win. The school authorities believe that the values of the pro- 
gram have been retained but that many of the abuses have been 
eliminated. 

The athletic program is no longer a “stepchild” in this school 
system. It has taken its place alongside many other desirable ex- 
periences endorsed and wholly supported by the Board of Education. 


What About Fund Raising Campaigns? 


JoserH M. JOHNSTON 


K* 

HERE are few school administrators or teachers who at some 
"Sa have not questioned the wisdom of permitting social 
service organizations to use educational facilities for the purpose 
of raising money. There are few school people who would question 
the worth of the causes espoused by the organizations concerned. 
Members of school staffs contribute generously to these causes. 
However, at the same time, they stop to ask themselves whether 
the school ought to serve as a medium for collecting money from 
its pupils. It is an important question for the schools to answer. 
The answer does not come easily. The problem cannot be solved 
quickly, but it does bear examination and investigation. 

Most school systems today use one of two methods for arriving 
at some decision in regard to this question. The first is one which 
gained widespread popularity within the past few years. Under 
this system the schools invite any interested organizations to par- 
ticipate in a type of school community chest. All fund raising is 
accomplished at one time, usually during the first part of the school 
year. The money which is collected during this period is divided 
among all the participating agencies on the basis of some pre- 
determined formula. Organizations which do not join in this gen- 
eral campaign are thus denied the use of the school facilities, and 
must contact pupils individually outside the school. This plan has 
many advantages both for the school and the organizations con- 
cerned. It may be the answer to many of the problems which 
fund raising campaigns bring to the fore. 

The second plan is the one which has been used for a great 
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many years. Either all organizations, or those selected by some 
process, are allowed to use the facilities of the schools in connection 
with, and during the time of, their general campaign. Teachers 
or members of the organization contact the pupils at this time, 
explain the purposes and objectives of the campaign and endeavor 
to have the pupils contribute. The advantages claimed for this 
method are that pupils are taught to contribute to organizations 
in a situation which is comparable to the real one; that the pur- 
poses of the organizations can be clearly pointed out and that 
pupils are able to give only to those organizations in which they 
have an interest. 

Both these methods outlined above do have merit, but it would 
appear that neither of them completely solves the problem. Actually, 
when all the issues in the case have been examined, only one solu- 
tion appears. That solution would be the outright abolition of all 
fund raising campaigns in the public schools. Can this be done? 
Would it be a wise move? The answers are not easy to arrive at, 
but it would appear to be a good thing to examine the question 
here. Such an examination may not give the answer, but it might 
point the way to others who are interested in this problem. 

If we approach this issue rationally, we ought to consider it in 
the light of two fundamental questions: 


Does this type of activity on the part of the school con- 
tribute enough to the growth and development of the child 
and to the aims and purposes of public education so that its 
inclusion in the educational program may be justified? 


Will the organizations concerned receive enough benefit 
from their school activities to justify their use of the school 
facilities? Or to put it another way, would these organiza- 
tions suffer if they were denied access to the schoolrooms of 
the nation? 


Briefly stated, the aim of the American school is to educate the 
children who make up its population in accordance with certain 
accepted standards and objectives. The activities in which it en- 
gages should be pointed toward that end. Activities which do not 
contribute to these ends or activities teaching something which 
might be better taught by different methods should be excluded 
from the schools. It is claimed, and with some justification, that 
there is educational value to be derived from fund raising cam- 
paigns. It is said that, among other things, they teach awareness 
of the conditions of others; they play a part in developing racial 
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and religious tolerance and international understanding; and they 
teach responsibility for sharing. All this is essentially true. They 
do teach all these things. Nonetheless, such concepts could be 
taught at least as effectively without the use of fund raising drives. 
For there are many ideas and ideals that the schools do teach which 
do not depend on actual practice for the learning. If it can be 
done in these areas without inviting outside agencies to help, can 
it not be done in those areas in which social service agencies claim 
to help through their fund raising campaigns? 

Pupils may gain something from the activities of these organ- 
izations, but it has been apparent to school staffs that there are 
also some dangers connected with them. Those who cannot eco- 
nomically, or as a matter of principle, contribute to the cause 
become “different.” They are made to feel inferior to those who 
may be willing or able to give. Often this condemnation of their 
actions is not openly expressed or even intimated by any overt acts 
of their contemporaries. However, the situation causes it to be 
there, and it can be removed most easily by removing the situation 
which is the cause. 

In addition to bringing about this feeling of inferiority, fund 
raising campaigns in many schools have a tendency to promote 
competition between groups or individuals. A healthy competition 
and a keen rivalry have their places in certain activities. But such 
competition in regard to giving for charitable causes is not com- 
mendable, and ought not to be fostered by the schools. He who 
gives most does not necessarily give best, as witness the story of 
“The Widow's Mite.” 

When we come to the effect of these campaigns on the schools, 
we can see other factors which may act as a prohibition against 
them. They do take time to conduct no matter which method is 
used. This time might better be spent in other activities which 
have more value. There are many who will contend that our 
schools try to do too much. Here would seem to be one area 
wherein the school might undertake to silence some of these critics. 

Furthermore, permission to one organization to conduct a drive 
is either an “open sesame” to all other similar campaigns or a means 
of promoting dissension in the school and community. The Social 
Work Yearbook for 1947 lists 442 voluntary social agencies which 
were then active in the United States. If collection for one of 
these many agencies is permitted, the school has arranged a prob- 
lem for itself. What about all the others? Does the school allow 
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any and all to use its facilities, or does it select those whom it 
wants? Either method will cause problems which might better be 
avoided. 

From the point of view of the schools we have considered very 
briefly the case which could be presented for eliminating these 
campaigns. The next question, as stated above, concerns itself with 
the position of the agencies and organizations conducting the 
drives. Will they suffer very much if a stand is taken against their 
activities within the school? The statistics in this matter are not 
too readily available, but one set which does shed some light on 
the matter is taken from The Annual Report of the American Red 
Cross for 1949. In the tables published there it is shown that this 
organization collected $37,111,703.13 during its 1948 fund cam- 
paign. This figure does not include the more than thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars retained by local chapters. During this same period 
enrollment fees from Junior Red Cross members in elementary and 
secondary schools amounted to $301,484.28. Certainly, the Red 
Cross could have raised this additional sum in its national cam- 
paign with far less effort than was expended within the schools. 
It ought to be safe to assume that the schools are not vitally neces- 
sary to the success of fund raising campaigns. At least this one 
instance would give rise to such an assumption. To deny these 
organizations the use of the schools would not be a death blow to 
their fund raising activities. 

It may be argued that these organizations are not so much in- 
terested in the amount of money which they may now collect from 
schools, but rather in teaching children the spirit of giving so that 
they will be willing to assume their share of this burden in later 
life. This is probably true. However, it is still possible to teach 
charity, brotherly love and good neighborliness without actually 
causing money to be collected. It would appear that the organ- 
izations now using the schools would lose little from a denial of 
use. 

When all the points above have been made and others added 
to them, the question of use of school facilities to collect money 
for charity is still very much with us. School people may be eager 
to accept the arguments which have been advanced, and to ban 
these organizations. However, it must be remembered that the 
school is a social institution acting within a social setting replete 
with particular mores and customs. If we are in favor of the policy 
of banning fund raising campaigns in the schools, we must have 
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public opinion with us before we can proceed along this path. 
Certainly, we cannot peremptorily dismiss all these organizations 
from our schools and summarily bar the door without first pre- 
senting the merits of such actions. It will require, if it can be 
done at all, a long program of education for both the organizations 
and the public. 


Legality of Summer Tuition Fees 


E. C. BOLMEIER 
Duke University 
xX 

UMMER sessions in the public high schools of large city school 
Posies are usually tuition-free. A number of the smaller 
school systems, however, rely entirely upon the payment of tuition 
fees to finance the summer program. Aside from the various im- 
proprieties of charging pupils tuition to attend the public schools 
during the summer, or any other part of the year, the legality of 
the practice is questionable. 

Due to the fact that the summer session is usually in excess of 
the minimum program required by statute, and that attendance is 
not directly compulsory, the legality of charging summer tuition in 
the public schools has not, as yet, been vigorously challenged. More- 
over, there are few, if any, specific statutory references prohibiting 
the charging of summer tuition. In this connection, however, it 
might be pointed out that there is neither specific statutory sanc- 
tion of charging summer tuition in the public schools. The prac- 
tice originated and continues on a somewhat extralegal basis. 

In the absence of expressed or implied statutory provisions 
dealing with the charging of summer tuition fees in public high 
schools, clarification of the issue might require judicial interpre- 
tation. In fact a test case in the courts to determine the constitu- 
tionality of the practice would not be out of order. Assuming the 
court would act only within its intended province, it is not likely 
that a ruling would be made on the basis of the merits or demerits 
of the administrative policy. The court’s proper function would 
be (1) to determine the constitutionality of any statutory provision 
which would have a bearing on the issue, and (2), in the absence 
of such a statute, to determine the intention of the legislature with 
respect to the granting of local authority in the matter. 

Most state constitutions are in agreement in stipulating that the 
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General Assembly shall provide by taxation for a free and uniform 
system of public schools. The provision in the North Carolina 
Constitution is illustrative: “The General Assembly, at its first ses- 
sion under this Constitution, shall provide by taxation and other- 
wise for a general and uniform system of public schools, wherein 
tuition shall be free of charge to all children of the State between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years.” 

Although the state constitution expressly prohibits the charging 
of tuition in the public schools, a statutory provision, which per- 
mits a local supplement for a higher standard than that provided 
by the state, limits its use to a term not to exceed 180 days: 


The county board of education in any county administrative unit and the 
school governing board in any city administrative unit, with the approval of 
the tax levying authorities in said county or city administrative unit and the 
state board of education, in order to operate schools of a higher standard than 
that provided by state support in said administrative unit having a school 
population of one thousand (1000) or more, but in no event to provide for 
a term of more than one hundred eighty (180) days may supplement the funds 
from state or county allotments available to said administrative unit.? 


Some boards of education may interpret this statute as prohibiting 
the expenditure of public-school funds (derived from taxation) for 
financing the summer program, or at least, it may be offered as a 
flimsy excuse for shifting the cost of a public-school service from 
the public to the individual pupil. 

Not in all states do the statutes prohibit a school system from 
levying taxes to conduct a school program beyond a nine-month 
term. In states where there is such a statutory limit and an extra 
summer term at public expense is desired, the seemingly restrictive 
statute should be repealed, amended, or judicially clarified. Al- 
though it is impossible to predict judicial viewpoints nowadays, 
the following speculations as to what the court’s possible reasoning 
might be are set forth. 

1. The constitution is the organic law of the state and controls 
the actions of the legislature. Therefore when constitutional pro- 
visions and statutory provisions are in conflict, the provisions of 
the constitution supersedes statutory provisions. 

2. The assumed power of the legislature to limit the school 
period for which supplementary taxes may be levied, cannot auto- 
matically set aside the higher constitutional provisions that “tuition 
shall be free of charge to all children... .” 


1 Constitution of North Carolina, Art. IX, sec. 2. 
2 Public School Laws of North Carolina, 1943, Chap. 115, sec. 361. 
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3- The constitutional and legislative intent to provide public 
education “free of charge” is likely applicable to the entire public- 
school program, even though part of it may be conducted during 
the summer months. 

4- In general only the regular academic subjects are taught in 
summer school, and usually for the purposes of removing credit 
deficiencies and irregular classifications and accelerating pupils’ 
schedules. The accomplishment of these purposes therefore con- 
stitutes savings in school service that would otherwise have to be 
supplied during regular sessions and financed by public-school 
funds. 

5. Although there is a paucity of court cases dealing specifically 
with the legality of charging summer tuition, a number of cases 
pertaining to tuition fees in general have been tried. The rulings 
clearly indicate that where the constitution of a state requires the 
legislature to establish a system of free public schools, school 
authorities may not charge tuition of resident pupils. The courts 
have been especially emphatic in declaring that tution fees, as 
any other incidental fees, cannot be charged for the purpose of 
paying teachers’ salaries.* 

It may be concluded from the foregoing tha to charge pupils 
tuition to pursue an educational program in the public schools is 
contrary to constitutional and statutory provisions for a free sys- 
tem of education. There is little reason to assume that the old 
“rate system” which was supposedly condemned and discarded a 
century ago is more applicable to the summer session than to the 
regular session. To do so would be to hold that conducting sum- 
mer school in a public high school is not a proper public-school 
function. 

3 Special School District No. 65 v. Bangs, 144 Ark. 34, 221 S. W. 1060; Irvin v. 
Gregory, 86 Ga. 605, 13 S. E. 120; State v. Wilson, 221 Mo. App. 9, 297 S. W. 419. 


* Roberson v. Oliver, 189 Ala. 82, 66 So. 645; Williams v. Smith, 192 Ala. 428, 
68 So. 323. 








How We Reduce the Cost of 
Secondary Education 


GEorGE N. WELLS 
Superintendent, Bloomington Public Schools, Bloomington, IUinois 


KR 

HEN experts say that the hidden tuition cost in secondary 
\ \ education is prohibitive and the process of improvement is 
appallingly slow, it is time for school administrators and teachers 
to do something about it. Professor Paul R. Mort said to the 1949 
Summer Workshop of Superintendents from twenty-nine states 
assembled at Columbia University that it takes fifty years for an 
invention in education to become common practice in the class- 
room. Many secondary school administrators and teachers are 
beginning to realize that the process of improvement in education 

is entirely too slow. 

Until recently no one raised the question as to whether public 
secondary schools are really free. The Constitution of the State 
of Illinois contains the mandate, similar to that of other states in 
the Union, that “The General Assembly shall provide a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools, whereby all children of this 
State may receive a good common school education.” (Since the 
famous Kalamazoo Case in 1872, secondary schools have been con- 
sidered part and parcel of a “good common school education.”’) 
This provision states that “all children . . . may receive a good 
common school education,” and it implies that circumstances of 
birth, economic status, nor other factors shall interfere with this 
process. 

A study by Hand? in cooperation with Illinois Secondary Schools 
reveals that so-called free public secondary education is not really 
free! The findings from this study reveal that pupils from lower 
income families typically 


(a) participate far less frequently in extra-class activities and 

(b) drop out of high school in proportion far in excess of 

their relative number in the beginning student body 

population.” 

The relationship of dropout to hidden tuition cost is an important 
consideration in American secondary education. The fact that 
1 Hand, Harold C. Principal Findings of the 1947-48 Basic Studies of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program, Circular Series A, No. 51. Illinois Secondary 


School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 2. Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Lllinois. 
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economically underprivileged boys and girls in our secondary 
schools cannot find the money to participate on a par with their 
more economically fortunately born classmates poses a fundamental 
problem demanding solution if our system of free public education 
for democracy is to be effective. 

The Bloomington Public School System has taken steps to re- 
duce hidden tuition costs and to increase the holding power of 
the secondary schools. The basic studies of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program have given us facts that have served 
to make the administrators and the teaching staff more aware of 
the unmet needs of youth in our community. These studies have 
caused us to accept more completely the challenge of education as 
an attack on persistent life problems of young people. 

One of the basic studies made in Bloomington High School was 
the holding power study. During the school year 1947-48, a study 
was made of the class entering in 1943, most of whom graduated 
in June of 1947. It was discovered that those who dropped out 
had these characteristics: 


Low L.Q. 

Low achievement level 

Poor attendance 

More or less complex personal problems 
Family on the lower economic level 


To FP ? - 


The school had long been engaged in attempting to meet the 
factor of lower intelligence and poor achievement by a program of 
adjusted courses. Attempts had been made, for instance, to put 
into special classes with special activities, reading materials and 
teaching techniques those who fell in this group. The idea was 
that if these people could acquire a pattern of success in school 
and achieve on their own levels, they would tend to be happier 
and to remain in the school. Previously they had been put in 
regular courses, of the college preparatory type, and they had failed 
to achieve either to their own satisfaction or the teacher’s satis- 
faction. Thus, a complex of failure rather than success had been 
created. This failure complex was believed a considerable factor 
in dropout. Through adjusted programs, many people are being 
retained in high school and are graduating who, at an earlier time, 
would have dropped out without benefit of diploma. The dropout 
survey tended further to stimulate the faculty in making better 


2 Ibid., p. 64. 
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adjustments of the curriculum to the needs of young people and 
to dig deeper into the problem of why children quit school. 

As a part of the study of dropouts, the Hidden Tuition Cost 
Study dealt with the problem of dropout on account of economic 
insecurity of the home. Here real progress has been made. Prior 
to the study the Board of Education had already begun a system 
of subsidy of certain school activities, notably publications. This 
made it possible for pupils to receive the school newspaper and 
yearbook at less cost than otherwise would have been the case. 
By similar token, the personal expense to the pupil for extra cur- 
ricular activities had been lessened over a period of years by the 
formula of an activity ticket. This ticket sold annually at prices 
varying from $3.50 to $4.00. The ticket included admission to all 
athletic events, all dramatic events, all music concerts, assemblies 
of the lyceum type and gave each holder a copy of the school publi- 
cations. This reduced cost by distributing it. A more substantial 
reduction came when the Board, about four years ago, underwrote 
the program of special assemblies furnished by lyceum bureaus. 
All students were thereafter admitted to these assemblies without 
having to have an activity ticket. The Board also became more 
liberal in supplying certain types of activities and equipment which 
hitherto school classes or organizations had paid for from the funds 
which they rather painfully acquired. 

The most important step in meeting the problem of hidden 
tuition cost was taken with the beginning of the school year 1948-49 
when the Board of Education underwrote all student activities and 
a ticket for admission was given to each pupil enrolled in the school 
without charge to him personally. This change was of immediate 
benefit to some 20% of the student body who hitherto had not pur- 
chased activity tickets. We would estimate that at least 15% of 
the student body found it impossible to purchase this ticket because 
of family finances. We believe that having school activities avail- 
able to all pupils without personal cost to the family has added to 
the holding power of the school. 

The school has also been engaged in a gradual change from 
book ownership to book rental. This year the rental plan was 
finally completed when all books used by the pupil were made 
available to him at a flat rental of $4.00. Of course, the fees of 
indigents are waived by the Board. 

The study our school made of hidden tuition tended to stimu- 
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late the movement toward a freer school, which was already going 
on. 

The holding power of Bloomington High School increased 
approximately from 50% in 1944 to more than 70% in 1949. A 
comparison of percent of entering classes of 1943 and 1945, gradu- 
ating in 1947 and 1949 respectively, reveals that the holding power 
of the high school was 63.4% in 1947 and it was 71.5% in 1949. 

The Hidden Tuition Costs Study in the junior high schools has 
served to make us conscious of the many financial demands on the 
students during the year. As a result, we have endeavored in our 
planning not to make any more money demands of the students 
than necessary. Before this study was made our Board of Education 
made a move in this direction by paying for the services of referees 
at the junior high school basketball games, thus eliminating the 
door fee to students. 

As indicated in the foregoing account, what we have done to 
reduce the cost of secondary education to pupils has been in re- 
sponse to evidence that cost is important because it has a significant 
effect on dropout. We assume that no activity associated with and 
sponsored by the secondary school can be justified if it is not 
educational and a part of the educational program. Since it is the 
job of the public secondary school to serve equally well all of the 
children of all of the people, we are attempting to reduce hidden 
tuition cost to the point where our secondary schools will in fact 
offer equal opportunity to all youth of our community. 
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Editorial 


Kx 


Progress and the Core Curriculum 

The Office of Education has just issued a report entitled, “Core 
Curriculum in Public High Schools.” This study attempts to 
determine the status of core programs throughout the nation. While 
recognizing the various uses of the term “core,” the study is not 
restricted to the so-called experience-centered core nor to the so- 
called subject-matter-centered core. It is, in fact, the statement of 
the author that “the preponderance of the core programs probably 
fell somewhere between these two extremes.” It was estimated that 
two per cent of the schools enrolling fewer than five hundred pupils 
and eleven per cent of the large schools might be said to have core 
programs. Approximately three and one-half per cent of all the 
public secondary schools in the United States now have core 
programs. 

It is proverbial that large bodies generally move slowly. When 
it is noted, however, that the definition of core used in this study 
would include practically all of the curricular modifications recom- 
mended by experts in the field of secondary education in the past 


thirty years, we can see how ponderous our secondary school has 
become. 


Film Notes 
CHARLES MILNER AND KENNETH MCINTYRE 
K-* 

Social Studies 
There is a wealth of social studies material available today on 
sixteen millimeter sound film. Some of the films in this area are 
very good, some are very poor, and some are simply propaganda. 
Practically every organization in the country with an axe to grind 
or a banner to wave has a 16mm. sound film produced to bring its 


message to the world. The following are a few of the films which 
merit consideration of social studies teachers: 
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Your GOVERNMENT. March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 10 min., 16mm., sound, black and 
white. A series of three one-reel films on the three constitutional 
divisions of the Federal Government. (Available only in a set.) 


The Presidency.—The present strong position of the Presidency 
is traced from the constitutional beginnings of the office, through 
the development of the implied powers to the unique status of the 
Presidency today. In documenting the growth of the office, the 
film relates the Presidency to the men who have held the office and 
to the events that have shaped their conduct of it. 

The Congress.—This film shows the functions of the two houses 
of Congress—how a Congressional bill is introduced, considered and 
acted upon. It explains the powers peculiar to the Senate and 
those peculiar to the House of Representatives. Of great interest 
is the relationship of the Congress to the Presidency and to the 
Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court.-How the Supreme Court works, how a 
case gets to and through the Court, and extent of its authority are 
given major emphasis. Here, too, we come to understand the place 
of the Court in preserving our political institutions and its effect 
upon the national life. 


Basic Court Procepures.* Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 15 min., 16mm., sound, black and white or color. 


This film teaches not only the function of the courts, but the 
place of the judicial system in a democracy. Two high school stu- 
dents learn from a practicing lawyer the function of the courts and 
how our law operates. In the development of a “criminal case,” 
many specialized legal terms are clearly defined and the audience 
sees the roles played by the various courtroom figures. This film 
as well as the three in the series reviewed above, is excellent for 
supplementing study units in government, and they provide ade- 
quate introduction to field trips. 


U. S. Community AND Its Citizens.* United World Films, New 

York, N. Y. 20 min., 16mm., sound, black and white. 

The fact that people live together in communities in order to 
satisfy needs which cannot be supplied directly from the earth is 
portrayed in this film. In a community which is like thousands of 
others in this country and throughout the world, we see the func- 


* Available from the U. N. C. Film Library. 
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tionings of community life as we spend a day with a group of stu- 
dents who are making a survey of their town as a school project. 


Democracy, DEsPOTISM, AND PusLic OPINION.* Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. Three 10 min. films, 
16mm. Sound, black and white. 


In any social studies series these three films are useful when 
studying the basic concepts of democracy, despotism, or public 
opinion since they are primarily definitional in purpose. 


Practicum 
Kx 
Doing Something About It 

Our society is paying a heavy price for unstable marriages. If 
we could add up all the crime and delinquency, the violence and 
the despair, the spoiled work and the spoiled lives which are the 
direct and indirect consequence of the failure to achieve happiness 
and harmony in marital relationship, it would be a melancholy 
total. And the saddest thing of all is that it need not be. 

We lack a program which would bring young men and women 
to the threshold of marriage with accurate knowledge, sound emo- 
tional attitudes, and the serene confidence that they are completely 
ready for the task which lies before them. 

The principal, the assistant principal, the teachers of govern- 
ment classes, and the family life coordinator at New Hanover High 
School were interested in attempting to do something constructive 
about meeting the needs of pupils. Mrs. Ethel Miller Nash, lec- 
turer, marriage counselor, and author of the book, With This Ring, 
was invited from Chapel Hill, North Carolina, to our high school 
for two days, January 31 and February 1, 1950. The expenses for 
this project were met by the Parent-Student-Teacher-Council, the 
Student Government, and the school. 

After arranging the date with Mrs. Nash, a committee sub- 
mitted the following list of suggested topics for discussion to seniors 
in the government classes. These topics were suggested by students 
in the family and community living class. 


1. Boy and girl relations and dating practices. 

2. How do you know it’s love? And is love enough to marry on? 
3- How do we get our prejudices? 

4. Early marriages—pro and con. 
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5. Family problems—how to solve problems between parents and teen-agers. 
6. The families’ contributions to world peace. 
7- Others. 


Their choices showed that numbers one, two, and four were by 
far most often selected. The discussion varied in each class, depend- 
ing upon the choices of the pupils enrolled in that class. 

The panel discussion committee and Mrs. Nash visited each 
government class. The members of the panel discussion committee 
presented information on the topic chosen by the class, followed by 
questions or discussion from the class members with Mrs. Nash as 
consultant. In case there was little discussion, Mrs. Nash talked 
on the subject. 

On the evening of the second day there was a Parent-Student- 
Teacher-Council meeting, with Dr. J. Mitchell Jenkins, president, 
as moderator for an open forum discussion. A committee composed 
of a parent, a pupil, and a teacher led the forum, using the topic 
for discussion “Keeping Up with Teen-agers.” This was a lively 
meeting with participation by parents, teachers, and pupils. 

What happened in the minds and attitudes of our pupils and 
their relationship with each other and their parents because of these 
discussions is a timely question. In trying to determine some sort 
of accurate answer, a questionnaire was given to the pupils. Again 
the questions were made out by members of the family and com- 
munity living class and given to all pupils in government classes. 

The findings of the questionnaire indicated that 230 of the 
students found the discussion on boy-girl relations and dating 
worthwhile. The students, also, indicated to some degree that their 
minds had been relieved about some of the things that had been 
worrying them, or some of the things about which they had been 
upset. Some of the negative answers on this question may be 
accounted for because of the fact that many of the discussions were 
general and did not become involved enough to touch many of 
their specific problems. 











QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. Do you think the discussion on girl and boy relations Yes No 
and dating was worth while? 230 «31 
2. Was your mind relieved about some of the things you had 
thought about or were upset about? 157 82 
g. Would you like to have Mrs. Nash back again? 202 82 


4- What thing struck you as being the most outstanding 
things Mrs. Nash said? 
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5. Did Mrs. Nash make you feel free to ask any questions 





which might occur to you? 194 49 
6. Would you like to have other lecturers and discussion leaders 
in the future come in and discuss life’s problems? ..cccmceennncnnenennene 236 6 


7. What persons would you like to have come? 
8. What problems would you like to have discussed? 
g. Should only government classes be allowed to participate 
in the discussions? 10 228 
10. Where do you go when you need help? Someone to explain 
things you do not understand? 
mother—72 
father—31 
pastor——g 
adult friends or relatives—17 
own age friends or relatives—58 
others, pool room 
11. Would you like to have a full-time counselor in school to help 











you with your personal problems? 198 20 
12. Do you think that we need more such meetings as the last 
Parents-Student-Teacher-Council meeting? 181 21 


Two-hundred-two of the students reporting indicated that they 
would like to have Mrs. Nash or some other person of equal ability 
return to our school. The persons whom they suggested were local 
teachers, doctors, and ministers. Other persons might have been 
mentioned had the students been familiar with people who are 
experienced leaders on these subjects. 

The need for more discussions to begin in the freshman classes 
was shown. Almost every student indicated that not only govern- 
ment classes but all classes should be allowed to participate in these 
discussions. Many of them said they should have had the informa- 
tion earlier. 

The many answers given to question ten may be accounted for 
by the age of the students and their family background. One stu- 
dent stated that he went to the pool room when he needed help. 
Perhaps there is more truth than fiction in this statement. Most of 
the students thought that a full-time counselor in the school could 
help them solve their personal problems. They also felt that more 
such meetings as the Parent-Student-Teacher-Council meeting 
should be held. 

In answer to the question, “What problems would you like to 
have discussed?” the answers seemed to be of a specific nature 
rather than general. Those of the senior class seem to feel that 
the general problems such as “dating,” and “boy-girl relations” 
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should be discussed with the freshmen and that more specific prob- 
lems should be for seniors. They suggested such topics as the 
following: 


. Family atmospheres 

. How one knows when he is in love 

. The kind of love that lasts a life time 
. Relations before marriage 

. Going steady 

. Information about children 

. Engagements 

. Uncovering the facts of life and sex 
g. First days of marriage 

10. Life after marriage 

11. How to be sure of a happy marriage 
12. Long engagements 

13. Venereal diseases 

14. Family and child birth 

15. Reasons why marriages do not work 
16. Problems that must be faced after marriage 
17. Adult and young people relations 
18. Marriage during school 


eo OOP OF bw & 


The seniors feel that these are problems to be faced by the 
upper classmen. 

These young people want information and knowledge, and they 
should have it. But what they want just as much and need more 
is some guidance about the meaning of love, the important facts 
about choosing a life partner, and the nature of the marriage rela- 
tionship to which they are already eagerly looking forward. 

Not the smallest part of the value from this project was the 
deepening of understanding of young people’s problems on the part 
of the teachers. There was also evidence of a growing mutual re- 
spect which is necessary if discussions of this kind are to be carried 
on successfully with young people. 

VIRGINIA WARD 
C. D. GurRGANus 
New Hanover High School 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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Insight Through Fiction 


Too few teachers understand children. It woud not be pure 
speculation to suggest that too many teachers dislike children, for 
it is not easy to entertain sympathy for anything so difficult to 
understand. Nevertheless, the responsibility for understanding and 
the loyalty to the young that this implies is largely with the class- 
room teacher. Specialists can help in advisory matters and with 
problems gone too far, but the heart of a functioning program, as 
with any activity in the good school, is the classroom teacher. She 
has the opportunity for real understanding, for the child’s world 
unfolds every day before her eyes. Softly and in explosion, quickly 
and not too perceptibly, growth, in all its shadows and conflicts, 
forcefully transcends everything else that goes on within this small 
circle of life. Adults often make the mistake of thinking they easily 
gain access to the mysterious kingdom inhabited by the young. It 
is important to keep in mind the disconcerting fact that this is a 
mistaken notion. Children and adults are strangers to one another 
necessarily, for their ages must differ widely. 

This is not to say that we cannot work toward understanding. 
In order to assist children, the adult needs insight. It is one of 
those uncommon qualities whose source is so difficult to track down 
that we easily give up in despair. However, in this instance we 
need not despair. It is possible for every teacher to sharpen her 
tools of understanding in a most fascinating way. Insight is the 
business of the creative genius, and he has generously provided his 
records for the teacher’s use. These records in fiction and biog- 
raphy, if judiciously used, offer the teacher insight into the child’s 
world as well as her own cosmos. The sharpened sensibilities in- 
herent in any understanding gained will put her life and work on 
an entirely different plane from that of the traditional teacher 
interested only in accomplishment in terms of concretely measured 
achievement. 

In the Introduction to Mary Aswell’s The World Within, Dr. 
Frederic Wertham points out that: “Literature is always—directly 
or indirectly, positively or negatively—a reflection of the deepest 
conflicts in the real life of the period.” The writer explores life 
in great detail. He creates situations in which the reader has the 
opportunity to examine, in all its facets, the human personality. 
This can be done in relationship to all factors, as contrasted to the 
somewhat bare skeleton presented by the case study. Teachers 
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should always search for interesting paths to learning for them- 
selves and their pupils, and unnecessary to mention here is the 
fact that this also offers paths for the teacher to direct her pupils; 
they should be eagerly offered the wonderful storehouse of life 
found in fiction. 

It is easy to get lost in the mass of published short stories, novel- 
ettes, and novels. Where can you start? There are several good 
books that serve well as a beginning for the teacher interested in 
increasing her sensibilities in approaching an understanding of chil- 
dren. With a beginning, interested readers soon discover that books 
breed books. Discovery leads to discoveries. Any adventurous souls 
might set sail with the following: 

Walter De La Mare has collected many writings on childhood 
into an irresistible volume that he appropriately calls Early One 
Morning in the Spring. This collection contains many discerning 
passages from the works of the world’s great writers concerning 
children. A wealth of rare insight is recorded here and sympathet- 
ically illumined by this great English poet. As a starting point, 
this understanding work offers many opportunities. 

In What Maisie Knew, Henry James tells the story of a little 
girl who is the child of divorced parents. The parents have re- 
married and she is the innocent and unknowing witness of an 
intrigue between the step-parents. In this short tale, James at- 
tempts “to print the figure of life as it falls upon the very acute 
vision of a little girl.” 

For a sensitive analytical study of the thoughts and emotions 
of a small boy from his fifth to fifteenth year, the reader should 
search out Edwin Bjorkman’s The Soul of a Child. This is the 
detailed story of the life of Keith Wellander, who lived with his 
parents and grandmother in Stockholm. This novel, incidentally, 
reminds us that childhood transcends national boundaries in many 
of its truths. 

Thomas Wolfe’s story of Eugene Gant in Look Homeward Angel 
is a provoking account of repressive family life in North Carolina. 
Wolfe sketched indelibly some of Eugene’s teachers and his reactions 
to them. Any teacher might discover some importance in these 
impressions for herself. 

Recently, literary critics have, interestingly enough, been taking 
note of the quantity and quality of the short stories on childhood 
themes included in Martha Foley’s Best American Short Stories of 
1950. Present-day writers are showing an increased interest in chil- 
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dren as subjects for serious consideration, and this situation speaks 
well for any teacher’s search for insight into the child’s world. 

Yet all claims for this approach to learning should not rest on 
professional growth. What manner of teacher has no interest in 
the world of books? Here is life in all its excitement and anxiety, 
all its joy and quiet beauty. Teachers need not only expertness 
in the techniques of reading, but also a keen appreciation of books 
and the worlds therein. Where this appreciation exists, there will 
be sympathy and understanding for children—and guidance. 

Read and heed Paul Hazard’s intrepid words in his magnificent 
Books, Children, and Men: 


We needn’t worry; children do not let themselves be 
oppressed without resistance. We wish to dominate, but 
they wish to be free: the result is a grand battle. ... 


Teachers: Choose your battle colors! 
JosePH BLAKE 
Oak Grove School 
Durham, N. C. 


Languages Can Be Fun 


Most language teachers take themselves too seriously. They try 
to do too much, in too short a time, with pupils who are not par- 
ticularly interested. Our motto in teaching languages should be— 
“Understand and Be Understood.” 

Starting with the very first day give your pupils something they 
can repeat at home—make them feel they are progressing and each 
day add to this “practical vocabulary.” Arouse their interest by 
teaching them things they would like to learn. Give us one pupil 
of normal I.Q. who is interested and we will give you three of a 
higher I.Q. rating who are just studying a language because it is 
in their program. Teaching is an art wherein, by arousing curi- 
osity and stimulating interest, we give pupils the desire to learn.. 

How can we arouse interest? First of all by accepting our stu- 
dents for what they are—beginners in language. Why not begin 
foreign language the way we begin to learn our mother tongue: 
learn to count, learn the names of the days of the week, the months 
of the year, the seasons, the names of the members of the family, 
the objects in the classroom, in the home, different types of build- 
ings, etc. A very good means of accomplishing this is to have pupils 
keep a scrap book in which they paste pictures according to groups. 
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The teacher mimeographs a long list of names and the pupils cut 
out the name and paste it under the picture. To aid this work two 
ideas can be used. Make up large pasteboards in class to represent 
sample pages. These can also serve in “What is this?” exercises. 
The interest and the ingenuity of the pupils (and of their parents 
at home) will astound you. The second method (this takes for 
granted that you have a subject classroom) is to have the pupils 
bring in toys representing all the common objects with which they 
come in contact. Type out the foreign language name for each 
and by means of scotch tape paste it on the toy and then place it 
in the chalk trough. As the students pass, they pick up the toy, 
they see the name, and by direct association with the object you 
have taught them a new word. 

Songs are a wonderful means of increasing vocabulary and of 
teaching correct pronunciation. They also serve to remove those 
inhibitions so common in our teen-age students when we try to 
have them pronounce foreign words. 

What about grammar? Grammar is and should be functional, 
and it should be learned through the inductive process. Learning 
a language is, in a measure, like learning to drive a car. It is not 
necessary to be able to take the motor apart to be an excellent 
driver. Granted that it is handy to be a mechanic, still only one 
out of twenty or more drivers really knows what is under the hood 
of his car. Why then, in teaching a language, do we try to turn 
out a nation of grammarians? 

In teaching try to make things so ridicuously easy that the pupil 
will be ashamed to be found ignorant of them. Allow me to give 
two examples which a fellow teacher uses in his Spanish classes: 


Teacher: What is the name of Borden’s cow? 

Class: Elsie. 

Teacher: If she belonged to us, she would be (write at board) R L C. 
Class: Groan. 

Teacher: These are the only consonants which can be doubled in Spanish. 


For teaching the strong and weak vowels: 


Teacher: Which are the five vowels? 

Class: AEIOU. 

Teacher: (In a stage whisper) We don’t like to admit this, but U and I are 
weak ones. 


Did I hear you say “childish?” Exactly! But after all aren’t 
we teaching children? After all isn’t a sophomore in high school 
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intellectually (from a foreign language point of view) the same 
as a student in the second or third grade of the nation whose lan- 
guage we are teaching? These ideas were picked up by observing 
a teacher in the first grade of a foreign language country. Natur- 
ally we are referring here to an imitation of methods used at that 
grade level; of course the reading material, conversational topics, 
etc., while keeping the vocabulary at low level, must be of a maturer 
content. 

What importance should be given to the study of culture? This 
important section of language teaching is too often neglected. One 
of the chief aims of our language course should be to give our 
students a better understanding of the life, living conditions, his- 
tory and the literature of the people whose language we are striving 
to master. This can be achieved by having adequate bulletin board 
space in the subject classroom. Every language teacher should have 
a vertical file from which he can draw material as it is needed. A 
pupil can be placed in charge of this material and it will be his 
responsibility to place appropriate articles, pictures, maps, etc., on 
the board as they are called for. Pupils should be encouraged to 
draw material from this file for writing compositions, theme papers, 
and reports. 

Last year we made use of a painless method of getting the stu- 
dents to study culture material. In front of the room was a board 
four feet by three feet on which were listed fifty questions. To the 
right were the answers to these questions. Electrical contacts were 
arranged in such a way that if a pupil touched the correct answer 
to any given question a buzzer sounded. All during the week the 
pupils had free access to this board before and after class. On 
Fridays we usually had a contest. The team with the highest score 
received some minor reward. A pupil would go to the board and 
in one minute he would see how many correct answers he could 
find. Lord help any pupil who dilly-dallied! The pupils them- 
selves expressed their displeasure at his lack of cultural knowledge. 
The following week these pupils would be found making good use 
of their free time. This entire device was constructed by a pupil 
in the sophomore year. 

Subject classrooms for languages! They are an absolute neces- 
sity if we are to achieve good results. Fix up the room so that 
when a student comes into that room he knows where he is. Give 
it atmosphere and don’t worry too much if people refer to your 
Spanish room as the “Latin Quarter.” Put in bulletin boards, 
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maps, pictures, verb charts, etc. Have a vertical file with your cul- 
tural material. If possible have a map at each desk (some gasoline 
companies will gladly supply these gratis). Have a phonograph and 
a collection of records. You claim you have no money apportioned 
for records. Very well. Ask your pupils to bring in one record 
each (Bing Crosby, Tommy Dorsey, the Andrews Sisters, etc.). 
The record need not be brand new, but it should be in excellent 
condition. Wrap these records carefully and send them to a school 
in a country where the foreign language is spoken. The teacher 
there does the same thing and sends the records to you. At a cost 
far below the actual price of the records you have obtained a good 
collection. Both schools are now better equipped and we have 
helped, in a small way, to develop the “Good Neighbor Policy.” 
This same idea can be applied to an interchange of textbooks, 
magazines, newspapers, and pictures. 

Another device which we strongly recommend for any language 
department is the recording machine. Nothing, in our experience, 
will help to improve pronunciation as much as an actual recording 
of the pupil’s voice. Have the class pick out the mistakes; this con- 
vinces the pupil much more than the decisive voice of the teacher. 

In jotting down the above ideas, the author has but one regret 
and that is that while his presentation may well give the impression 
of great enthusiasm, he may seem to lack sincere conviction. Noth- 


ing could be further from the truth. Those who are interested in 
scholarly development of the “Multiple Approach Method of 
Teaching Foreign Languages” should write to Dr. E. B. de Sauze 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. The material on 
this method will gladly be sent to you. 


GERALD E. Morris. 











